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For the New England Farmer. 


PIGEON MANURE. 

The manure of the common dove, house pigeon, 
like that of the guano, has of late been extensively 
used in England, and with great success. Guano 
was selling, | believe, last year at the rate of £22 
sterling per ton—and at this high price, is said to 
have amply repaid the farmer. I aim not aware 
that pigeon manure has ever been brought into 
market; though from its effects upon land, I ques- 
tion if itis not almost as valuable as guano. 

Farmers in England very generally breed these 
birds: there are few or no farms on which you do 
not see one or more flocks, and some Jarge proprie- 
tors number several 
most part of the blue-feather kind, as it is termed. 

Some short time ago, whilst travelling in the 
midiand counties, (of England,) which boast of the 
most beautiful farms in creation, | met with a gen- 
tleman farmer, who told me that from his) youth 
upwards he had cultivated and increased his stock 
of pigeons—using their manure on his barley land; 
and that no man inthe county could grow better 
barley than he could. Barley grown without this 
manure, he said, bore no comparison in quantity or 
quality with that grown with it. He was from 
Shropshire—the great barley county—a very intel- 
ligent and scientific farmer. He kept his pigeons 
in the loft of his barn, upon a floor made from end 
to end, for the purpose, upon which were built pro- 
per pigeon (or square wooden) boxes. In this floor 
he had a trap door, through which, once a year, he 
had the manure swept out into a wagon placed be- 
neath, and so conveyed to the field. {[t was a lad’s 
work, and required but little trouble. The manure 
should be spread thinly, and applied every year. 
The pigeon is the furmer’s friend. 


(>This communication “is from the pen of a 
gentleman who is a native of Old England, with 
all which country he is intimately acquainted, and 
where he has constantly resided during the last 
twenty five years.” So writes the friend whio sent 
the communication. To him and to the writer we 
wish to express our thanks. —Ep. N. E. F. 





Water Running up Hill—Dr. J. V. C. Smith, 
of Boston, in a recent lecture on geology, at New 
York, mentioned a curious circumstance connected 
with the Mississippi river. It runs from north to 
south, and its mouth is actually fovr miles higher 
than its source—a result due to the centrifugal 
motion of the earth. Thirteen miles is the diffe- 
rence between the equatorial and polar radius ; and 
the river in 2000 miles has to rise one third of this 
distance, it being the height of the equator above 
the pole. Ifthis centrifugal force were not con- 
tinued, the rivers would flow back and the ocean 
would overflow the land.—Selecled. 

Dr. Spencer, of Petersburg, Va., has manufactur- 

e ed good paper from Morus Multicaulis leaves. 


thousands of them—for the | 


| 


| limits are not very wide.] 


BREEDING OF SYPoOck. 


== | Continuation of the Discussion at the Second Agri- 


cultural Meeting at the State House. 


Col. Jaques remarked, thatif he could talk out 
all his thoughts, they might amount to something— 
but he is not a good talker. 

In 1841, said he, I stated here, to the surprise of 
many gentlemen. that | could breed animals to or- 
ider, of any size, form, or color that was wanted: 
I now find the gentleman who preceded me taking 
inearly the same ground. He had never seen this 
position taken by any one who had written upon 
the subject. The great English breeders never 
disclosed the principles upon which they proceed- 
ed. But he had no secrets. From the time when 
he first read the account of the peeled sticks in the 
good book, he thought there was something more 
there that did not appear. 

By experiments with rabbits and dogs, he found 
that in 7 to9 generations he could get them of 
whatever color he chose. 

The blood is what he regards, and what he wants 
to know. The strongest strains of blood prevail. 

Our native cattle are mixed up of every thing, 
and it would take 30 years to purify them, so as to 
know what the blood in a particular animal is. 

When he began with cattle, he found good 
points in the Durham race, some of which he wish- 
ed to fix upon an American breed. He took the 
Durham bul! Celebs and put him to a good native 
cow ;—obtained a heifer calf that was superior. 
This was the mother of his “Cream Pot” stock. 
She gave 21 qts. of milk per day, which made 3 
Ibs. of butter. 

Upon the subject of breeding in-and-in, he hard- 
ly knew what to say. [If we understood him, he 
thinks there may be degrees of consanguinity with- 
in which it is injurious to come—but that those 
On Breed’s Island there 
is arace of cattle all descended from one bull and 
one cow, and have had no cross for 30 years—and 
this stock, so far from deteriorating, has improved. 

It is easy for us, if we will faithfully record the 
blood of our animals, to get ea breed of cows that 
will make 10 or 12 |bs. of butter per week, We 
may as wel] have such, as to go on breeding those 
that will not make more than 4 or 5 lbs. The im- 
proved ones would require no better feed than the 
ordinary. 

As to the influence of the male and female upon 
the offspring, there is no difference. 





Col. J. gave the points of a good cow: this we 
hope to give soon from hia own pen. 

The handling of the anima! is of very great im- 
portance: a suft, silky, elastic skin is desirable. 
Take an ox with a hard, wiry touch, and raw-boned, 
and there is no use in trying to beef him: you 
might as well stick down two stakes, throw a buffa- 
lo hide over them, and put your roots and grain 
down before that. 

The skin should be yellow; and there should be 
yellow dandruff in the ears ; but color is a mere 
matter of fancy. 

Mr Buckminster asked Col. J. whether in 20 





years he had accomplished his object; whether he 
can give us cows that without fail will make 10 Ibs, 
of butter per week. 

Col. J. “Ihave had but twenty years yet, and 
beginning with two animals, and it taking about 
four years to get from one generation to another, I 
am not ready to furnish the whole Commonwealth 
witha supply of such cows. But I can show some.” 

A gentleman asked whether the thickness of the 
hide gave any indications as to fattening propensi- 
ules, 

Col. J. “Not the thickness, but the elasticity.” 

Mr Merriam to Col. J. Did you ever attempt to 
take any one particular quality of the Durham, and 
fix it upon your stock ? 


Ans. “Yes—-the fullness of the chest particu- 
larly.” 

Mr Buckminster to Col. J. How was your stock 
kept ? 

Ans. “Upon hay and grass, excepting one or 


two years, when I used ruta bagas.” 

Indian meal (he continued,) is , destructive to a 
cow, if long continued in large quantities. This 
keeping does much for a time, but a cow that is 
forced upon it soon fails. ‘The milkmen in this vi- 
cinity do not generally keep their cows more than 
two or three years. Ruta bagas are good for dry 
stock—but mangel wurtzel is better for the quali- 
ty of the milk, and equally good for quantity. But 
potatoes are better than either. 

Mr Gray, of Boston, wished to learn whether 
milch cows would do as well on grass and hay 
alone as with roots. He kept a few cows and was 
obliged to soil and to give roots, If he could save 
the expense of the roots, he should be glad to know 
it. Carrots he found the best. 

Col. Jaques said he had been obliged to econo- 
mise, and had therefore fed on grass and hay. Car- 
rots are good. He would rather have two bushels 
of meal and one of wheat bran, than three bushels 
of meal for a cow. 

Col. Sheldon, of Wilmington, knows, he said, 
something of the Durham stock. He thinks them 
better for work and beef, than forthe dairy. They 
are as hearty and rugged as any cattle we lave, 
and will thrive on as poorfeed. ‘The Durham oxen 
are generally better footed than our natives. 

The breeder should be particular about his bull, 
especially when he wishes for good heifers. ‘The 
male parent has the greatest influence upon the fe- 
male offspring. So it is in the human family. He 
cited an instance in proof of this, of a family in 
which there was a propensity to bleed to death 
from very slight wounds. This peculiarity went 
down from father to daughter, from mother to son. 

But after all that may be said about blood, were 
he at Brighton market for the purpose of purchas- 
ing animals, he would be influenced more by the 
looks, than by any stories about the breed and pa- 
rentage. 

The points of a good working ox were then 
given by Col.S, These were substantially the 
same as those we published in our report of the 
discussion on stock at one of the agricultural :meet- 





ings two years ago. 
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FRB. 8, 1843. 





For the N. E. Farmer. 


LINSEED OIL FOR FATTENING CATTLE. 


Mn Puryam—Dear Sir—I observed in your pa- 
perof the Ith inst., some extracts from a Scotch | 
work on farming,—among others, an article on lin- 
seed oil as a fattening food for cattle—giving it the 
preferance to other articles, I have since referred 
to some of my early memoranda of farming, in 
1816. In Monk’s Agricultural Dictionary, it states 
that 5 galls. of linseed oil (raw) will fat a beast soon- 
er than five pounds sterling in any other way. 
Having about that period been greatly taken in in 
the purchase of an expensive, large-sized cow, | 
dried her upat pasture, and early in autumn deter- 
mined she should be fatted on oil. I ordered J 
pint to be well inixed in half a bushel of wheat 
bran, to be for one day's food, with such hay as 
she would eat. She refused absolutely to eat of 
it, until the third day, after which she came to 
and became fond of it, and in one week we could 
perceive she was gaining finely. After using 5 galls. 
I purchased 2 more. I then for a fortnight gave 
Indian meal in lieu of the oil. I then offered her 
for saleto the butchers in my vicinity: they all 
examined and declared her uncommonly well fat- 
ted, but as she had been fatted on oil, they were 
afraid the meat would not be good. Finally, one 
young man gave $9 per 100 Ibs.; (she weighed 
798 lbs.) I never saw finer looking meat, and the 
purchaser several times afterwards told me his cus- 
tomers often spoke of the superiority of that beef, 
not knowing it had been oil fed, 

One or two years after that, I futted a yoke of 
oxen. One lI fed on oil, the other on meal and 
vegetables. ‘They were very fat, and I fully thought 
the oil-fed one did not cost half as much to fatten 
as the one on meal and vegetables. I sold them 
toan English butcher to carry to Halifax, from 
whence for one or two years afterwards, I heard of 
the superiority of the meat of those animals, The 
purchaser told me that in England they fed much 





on oil cake, and said he should, before slaughtering 
the oil-fed one, for a week or ten days, bleed once | 
or twice, as is customary here with calves. | 
I have not fatted any beef animal since, or I} 
should have adopted the oil plan. I have frequent. | 
ly spoken of it, but have never heard of its being | 
tried since, 
for which | am confident there is no cause. 
Very truly, yours, 
J. PRINCE. 
Jamaica Plain, 30th Jan. 1843. | 


'ments of competitors. 


; o : iP : zi Ai % } . , . : : ; . 
the feeder; but it may be that the gain would ren- | nothing new in regard to processes of making and 


der this article a profitable one. To feed outa 
bushel and an half of ruta bagas, or a bushel of po- 


jtatoes daily, will cost a dollar per week, or more, 


and if one givesthree or four quarts of meal in ad- 
dition, this will cost near 50 cts. weekly. How 
much more or less hay the ox might consume, 
when fed with roots and meal, than when kept on 
oil and bran, we know not. 


The cost of proper stall-feeding is great in the | 


vicinity of the city, let us use what we may, That 
oil would be cheaper than meal, we are not yet 
prepared to say; but we are ready to ask those 
who conveniently can, to ascertain by trial, wheth- 
er it is so or not.—En. N. E. F. 


. 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE ESSEX AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The doings of this Society in 1842, will make a 
larger volume than in any previous year. How 
soon it will be ready for distribution we are not 
informed. Nearly 100 pages of its proof sheets 
have been submitted to our inspection. 

The good, sensible, practical Address by Allen 
W. Dodge, Esq., of Hamilton, before the Society 
at its annual Exhibition, occupies the first 20 pa- 
ges. From this we shall make Jiberal extracts. 
Then follow 15 pages upon plows and plowing, 
much of which has already appeared in our col- 
umns, The reports of the committees on these 
matters, enter into minute details, and are of un- 
common excellence. The reports on stock gener- 
ally contain only the names of those entered and 
of the successful competitors. No information is 
given by which the reader can get any instruction 
upon the science of breeding, feeding, or training. 
The report upon cows, makes one ask why the 
committee awarded the premiums as they did. We 
know nothing of the facts, excepting what the re- 
port and accompanying statements disclose, and 
are not all disposed to question the correctness of 


the decision; for we know well enough that there | 
| are often many facts which come to the knowledge 


of a cominittee, that do not appear in the state- 
The account shows that 
from the Ist of June to Sept. 24, Dr. Joseph Kit- 
tredge’s cow gave an average of 32 lbs. of milk 
per day, on pasture feed: Ist premium awarded. 


2d premium. George Hood’s, for 133 days from 
May 12th, averaged 43 lbs. per day, on good pas- 
ture, with oats and corn fodder, cut green at morn 


preserving butter and cheese. The committtee 
(no doubt with abundant reason,) think that “ some 
of the claimants were not acquainted with good 
butter,” 

The report of the committee on Reclaiming 
Meadow Lands, and the statement of Hon. Daniel 
P. King, of Danvers, we copy entire. 

The committee on Fattening Cattle and Swine, 
favors the heretical position, that uncooked is more 
profitable than couked food for swine. A trial by 
| Joseph How, of Methuen, strengthens their posi- 
tion. An account of this we shall soon give to 
our readers in au authentic form—though we gave 
the substance of it froin memory in December last. 

On grain crops, it is stated that Mr Enoca Brad- 
ley, of Haverhill, on interval land, sowed to oats 
in 1841, stubble plowed in autumn, in 742 dressed 
with 13 cords of barn manure, also on half the 
Jand put a bushel of lime, do. of ashes, do. of 
plaster, plowed twice, ground one acre and eight 
rods—produced nearly ninetyseven bushels of corn 
;peracre. Mr James Stevens, of Andover, by com- 
| mou cultivation, obtained seventy bushels corn per 
jacre. Allen Putnam, of Hamilton, on exhaus.ed 
| sward land, with a peculiar compost, 32 loads, or 
; trom 10 to 1] cords per acre, (which cost about the 
|same us 5 1-3 cords of stable manure,) obtained 
67 3-4 bushels of corn per acre. 

Overseers of the Poor of Danvers, upon the 
town farm, obtained 27 bushels of summer rye per 
acre, 

John P. Webber, of Beverly, obtained 24 bush- 
els of wheat per acre. 

To Mr Bradley was awarded the only premium 
on Corn, 

To Allea Putnam, a gratuity for his * full detail 
of the mode of applying his compost to his corn 
crop.” 

Remarks upon ‘the remainder of the Transac- 
tions, we must defer to some future number. —Eb. 
N. E. F. 


The following is the report of the committee of 
the Essex Agricultural Society on 


/ IMPROVING MEADOW & SWAMP LANDS. 


Improving Meadow and 














The Committee on 
| Swamp Lands, Report: 
| ‘That the attention of your committee has been 





The oil appeared to frighten the folks, | Jeremiah Stickney’s, from March to Sept. 27, ave-| called to one claim only for improving these lands 
|raged 35 Ibs. per day, “on hay and grass only”:|}—that of Daniel P. King, of Danvers. 


Mr King 
has made experiments on several pieces of meadow 
‘lands, with good success, the crops of hay, the 


| first season after sowing, with the parings of the 


(We are pleased to receive and insert this | ing and evening, and also 5 bags of wheat bran in} meadow for manure, having more than paid the ex- 


communieation from Mr Prince, who has long been | 
one of the most liberal and generous promoters of | 


4 months: 8d premium. 
The committee “assume the position that the 


pense of reclaiming. Hfis statement, herewith 
'submitted, will explain his mode of reclaiming and 


all matters pertaining to agriculture that the com- farmers of Essex do not consider it good policy to cultivating said land. 


monwealth has contained. The real value of oi! 


feed cows with grain during the summer season.” 


| Your committee regret that more claims for pre- 


as an article for fattening cattle, we cannot know | Granting this, Mr Stickney’s cow would seem to! miums have not been made the present f{year, so 


without more trials than have yet been made here. | 


stand much above Dr. Kittredge’s. But if we 


| that by the statements of claimants, the process of 


The fact that it is ranked high in “The Book of| were to speak for the farmers of Essex, we should | draining and cultivating, and of the different kinds 
the Farm,” a work that is now coming to us in| say that they will approve of giving grain to cows | of crops produced with the greatest success, might 


numbers, from Henry Stephens, Secretary of the 
Highland Agricultural Society, and this statement | 
from Mr Prince, we hope will induce some of our 
farmers who can afford “an experiment,” to give it} 
further trial. ‘Ihe usual price of wheat bran per 
double bushel, is about 30 cents. Two double} 
bushels nearly and one gallon of oil nearly per 
week, besides hay, would be required probably to 
feed a good sized ox. The cost would be such as | 
to require great gain in the animal to remunerate | 





. *.8 . . | 
in either summer or winter, if results shall show | 


that this is profitable. And where a cow gives, 
as Mr Hood’s did, 11 Ibs. (or more than 1 gall.) per 
day more than Dr. K.’s, we should expect to find 
this excess, in four months, paying well for the 5 
bags of wheat bran, and the expense of the oat and 
corn fodder. 

We are not fault-finding, but asking for infor- 
mation. f 

The statements relating to the dairy contain 


have been made more generally known; but not- 
withstanding there has been but one claim present- 
ed, they have the pleasure to know that there are 
many pieces of these lands now in the process of 
reclamation within the county; that many pieces 
that have been worked but a few years are very 
productive in grain, grass and vegetables, and that 
the result of the experiments already made, has 
raised the value of these lands very much within 
two or three years past. Our meadow and swamp 
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lands, where they can be drained at a reasonable : The annual crop before my improvement, was not 


expense, are now worth from fity to one hundred 
dollars per acre, and all doubts as to the utility of 
redeeming these lands from the mortgages of wa- 
ter, bushes, &c., under which they have so long 
been lying, have passed away, as the whole ex. 
pense of rendering them productive, exclusive of 
draining, according to statements made by several 


gentlemen who have kept accurate accounts of the} 


cost for labor, manure, &c., has been reimbursed 
by the crops of one or two years at most, and in 
some instances including the cost of the land and 
draining. See Mr Osborn’s statements in the Re- 
ports of the Society in 1838 and 1839. The time 
seems to have passed by when prejudice and want 
of confidence in the success of the undertaking 
hall, as heretofore, prevent reclaiming and culti- 


vating these lands; and hearing farmers speak up. | 


on this subject at the present time, it will hardly 
be credited that some thirty or forty years ago, a 
man who should have undertaken to drain a piece 
of meadow land, and to have carried on sand, Joam 
or gravel, for the purpose of rendering it produc- 
tive in grain or the best of grasses, would have 
been laughed and sneered at, as was Noah of old 
when he built the ark. 

The committee, having viewed Mr King’s mea- 
dow and examined his statements, recommend the 
Society’s first premiuin of twenty dollars be award- 
ed to him. 

ASA VT. NEWHALL, 
ALLEN PUTNAM, 
RICHARD PHILLIPS, Jr. 
Danret P. Kine’s Statement. 
To the Committee on Reclaiming Meadow Lands : 

GrnrLemMen—lI have made several experiments 
in improving wet meadow and peat lands which I 
will, as briefly as possible, state to you. 

On land which admits of plowing, I have plant- 
ed potatoes on coarse stable manure; after remov- 
ing the crop, I have sowed winter rye and herds 
and red-top seed as late as November, and they have 
always grown well and given good crops. After a 
few years the grass will degenerate, and I have 
found unleached wood ashes the best application 
to invigorate the soil. , 

I have spread gravel and the accumulations un- 
der an old barn floor, on a wet meadow, and sown 
grass seed, and the crop has been very heavy. 

In 1839, I plowed forty poles of peat meadow, 
and planted potatoes on coarse stable manure. | 
harvested in the fall sixty bushels of excellent po- 
tatoes. The next spring I again plowed, and ap- 
plied a compost of fifteen bushels of bone manure 
and three cartloads of Joam: on this I raised a 
large crop of sugar beets and ruta baga; one of 
the former, weighing with the tops, seventeen 
pounds, and one of the latter, tweutyfive pounds. 
The ground appeared like a rich bed of compost, 
and I carted from it ten cords, which [ spread upon 
upland grass. In the fall, one cord of horse ma- 
nure was plowed in, and winter rye and grass seed 
sown, In July, 1841, eight bushels of rye were 
reaped, and soon after, a good crop of grass. In 
August, of the same year, a second crop of grass 
was cut on this piece. This year, the first crop of 
hay was fifty hundred to the acre, and the second 
twenty. 








I have drained four other pieces which were so 
miry that oxen could not travel over them. The} 
peat for fuel fully pays the expense of ditching. | 


worth a shilling per acre: it was buck-thorn and 
low bushes. This mesdow has been pared with a 
topping knife to the depth of three and four inches, 
according to the depth of the wild grass and roots, 
then cut into squares of fifteen inches and invert- 
ed. Coarse stable manure has been wheeled on, 
potatoes dropped and covered with the loosest sods. 
Little Jabor is required in hoeing. The crops of 
potatoes have been good in quantity, and excellent 
in quality, ‘Till this year, when a part of the 
ineadow was flooded by the heavy rains in June, 
the crop has been two hundred bushels to the acre. 
Cabbages and beets have also done well. After 
securing the crop of potatoes, I have taken off the 
loose toppings and used them for compost. The 


quantity removed is not far from sixty cords to the | 


acre. The toughest and most rooty sods I have 


burned on the meadow, and spread the ashes, but | 


the ashes so applicd have not equalled my expec- 
tations. After removing the sods, the surface was 
levelled with rakes, and winter rye and grass seed 


sown. This was on the sixteenth of November. 


| 


| 


The Dry Rot.—This disease (so called) in tin- 
ber, says a writer in Loudon’s Architectura! Maga- 
zine, ought to be designated a decomposition of 
wood by its own internal juices, which have become 
vitiated for want of a free circulation of air. If 
you rear a piece of timber in an upright position 
in the open air, it will last for ages. Put another 
piece of the same tree into a ship or house, where 
there is no access to the fresh air, and ere long it 
But should you have painted 
the piece of wood which you placed in an upright 
position, it will not last long, because the paint 
having stopped up tts pores, the imprisoned juices 
have become vitiated, and caused the wood to rot. 
Nine times in ten, wood is painted too soon. 


will be decomposed. 


To Cure Sheepskins with the Wool on.—Take a 
table spoonful of alum and two of saltpetre; pul- 
verize and mix well together; sprinkle the powder 
on the flesh side of the skin, and lay the two flesh 
sides together, (that is, with the wool outside.) 
Then fold up the skin as tight as you can, and 
hang it in a dry place; in two or three days, or as 


Early in the spring, I spread on the meadow wool- | soon as it is dry, take it down, and scrape it with a 


len waste from a carpet factory, and 
it, a compost of hen manure and loam, 
ter produced a most luxuriant growth. 


on a part of | blunt knife till clean and supple. 
The lat-| the process, and makes you a most excellent saddle 
The rye | cover. 


This completes 


If when you kill sheep you treat the skins 


was partly winter-killed, but what survived was | this way, you can get more for them from the sad- 


rank and heavy. 


After reaping the rye, more than | dler than for the wool and skin separately disposed 


thirty hundred to the acre of grass and stubble was | of otherwise. 


mowed, and another crop might have been made, 
but | preferred to feed it off. 

The present seasor I have treated two parcels 
in the same manner, except that I have sown foul 
meadow with the herds grass and red-top, and I 
have not sown rye, for I find that ordinarily the 
grass will be forward enough to mow the summer 
after sowing in the fall. I had doubts of the ex- 
pediency of sowing so late as November, but my 
success has encouraged me to repeat the experi- 
ment. I have a compostof loam and stable ma- 
nure, which I intend to spread on my reclaimed 
meadows. I consider them the most profitable 
land for grass, and the toppings removed, afford a 
rich contribution to the barh-yard, pig-pen, and 
compost heap. 

The quantity of land on which I have made ex- 
periments, exceeds three acres, 

Respectfully submitted, 
DANIEL P. KING. 

Danvers, Nov. 1, 1842. 





For Husbands.—A man’s house should be his 
earthly paradise, Itshould be, of all other spots, 
that which he leaves with most regret, and to which 
he returns with most delight. And in order that it 
may be so, itshould be his aim to provide every 
thing convenient and comfortable for his wife. 
With every provision he can possibly make, her’s 
will be a life of care and toil. She is the sentinel 
who can seldom, if ever, be relieved. Others may 
sleep, but if there be one who must watch, it is 
she. She ought, therefore, to be furnished with 
every comfort within the means of her husband. 


Bad News for the Tailors.—Some of the British 
manufacturers are endeavoring to bring out coats 
and trowsers woven in the frame, and it is said 
they are quite sanguine of ultimately accomplish- 
ing their purpose. They will, perhaps, next at- 
tempt to manufacture persons to wear them, which 
may ‘be necessary in order to get their wares to 
“ fit.” —Selected. 











Other skins which you desire to cure with the 
fur or hair on, may be treated the same way.—Se- 
lected. 

Warmth in Feeding Catlle.-—A late English pa- 
per states, that at the Clithero agricultural meet- 
ing, @ communication was’read from Professor 
Playfair, which contained the following facts wor- 
thy the attention of every farmer in a cold climate: 


“ Heat is an equivalent for food, and by know]l- 
edge of this fact we may economize the latter very 
considerably. We know that cattle fatten much 
more slowly in winter than in summer, the reason 
being that part of the food is expended in the pro- 
duction of the necessary heat. Lord Ducie wags 
kind enough to communicate to ine an experiment 
of his, in which 100 sheep in the open air, and 
another 100 in the same space, with sheds to re- 
tire into at pleasure. The first lot ate 25 lbs. of 
Swedes (turnips) per day, the latter only 20 Ibs. ; 
although this lot, with 5 lb. a day less, had gained 
on an average 2 lbs. per sheep more than the other, 
at the conclusion of the experiment.” 


Insane.—An article in the January number of 
the North American Review, written, it is under- 
stood, by Dr. 8S. G. Howe, gives the following ta- 
ble of the proportion of insane in various countries : 


In Holland, the insane are in proportion to the 


the whole population, about as 1 to 1223 
France, 1 to 1000 
England, lto 793 
Scotland, lto 563 
New Hampshire, Ito 466 
Connecticut, lto 425 
Massachusetts, Ito 421 


Euclid, having offended a brother, the latter, in 
his rage, said, “ Let me die, if I am not avenged on 
you sometime or other!” Euclid replied, “ And 
let fhe die, if I do not soften you by my kindness- 
es, and make you love me as well as ever.” 
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NOTES ON ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
Noles on England and France, during two several 

visils to those Countries, in the years 1840, 1841 

and 1842; with some remarks on their Buildings 

and Horticulture, and on Rural Affairs, &c. By 

Wituiam Kenrick, Nonantum Hill, Newton. 

(Concluded.) 

In a former communication I have stated that 
the fruit-bearing specimen trees in the garden of 
the London Horticultural Society, were generally 
planted in close order, or but six or eight feet asun- 


der in the row, and encouraged to branch Jow. A/| 


portion of the pear trees having been trained in the 
quenouille or pryamidal form, by bending down- 
wards the young shoots at midsummer, and thus 
confined for a season, they retain their position for- 
ever after unchanged. In some instances, their low- 
er limbs, being loaded with fruit, were found ly- 
ing on the ground, Such was the case, as _partic- 
ularly witnessed with those new kinds, the Dun- 
more and Rouselench, of Mr Knight, both of 
which have so lately proved in that garden, to be 
amony the number of the most productive and valu- 
able of all fruits. 

At the Garden of Plants, at Paris, the trees of 
the pear being preserved in perfect quenouille or 
pyramidal form, by the most scientific operations of 
spur-pruning during mid-summer, are thus render- 
ed abundantly productive, to the ground. The 
same system is perfectly understood and practiced 
by some of the most distinguished cultivators of 
Vitry. 

In several parts of England, and particularly at 
Vitry and other parts of France, the business of 
the nurseryman descends from father to son, and 
from generation to generation; and, by careful and 
Jong-continued observation, the intelligent nursery - 
man is enabled to know and to identify with accu- 
racy his fruit trees of many species, in most of 
their kinds and varieties, by sight, and by inspec- 
tion of the tree and its leaf, or even in many cases 
by the tree alone and its wood during winter. By 
certain features and indications they are known, 
and by signs even more invariable and infallible 
tian by the mere inspection and examination of 
the fruit, liable as is the fruit to vary in quality 
and appearance, in different expositions and soils. 
Or, as the pastor, or good shepherd knows, and is 
fully able to recognize, by their varied features, 
each and every individual of his own flock. Ist, 
they are distinguished by the general form of the 
tree, some growing tall and handsome, the shoots 
rising vertically or upright; in others, horizontal 
or straggling, or pendulous, 2d, by the growth of 
the young wood, which in some is very strong or 
stout, in others slender and feeble ;—by the form 
and positiog of the eyes; by the color of the young 
wood, which varies from dark brown or black, to 
yellow or deep red ; by the color of the blossoms, 
which vary from dark red to white; or by the color 
of the leaf, and also by its peculiar character and 
fori. 

Of the fruits the most approved, and of the more 
recent introduction, the following kinds appear, 
from tbe best information I was enabled to obtain, 
to stand pre-eminent: 





celebrated variety. From Mr Ronald, who from 
his position and opportunities, ought certainly to 
know, I have understood distinctly, that this kind 
is identical with the new and celebrated “ Victoria.” 
Black Champion is another kind, recommended by 
Mr Gray the younger, who so very lately deceased, 
as new and much superior to Black Hamburg, be- 
jing both a larger berry and of higher flavor, and 
| an excellent bearer, 

Of Pears, very lately proved by Mr Thompson at 
the Garden of the London Horticultural Society, 
‘the Van Mons Leon Clerc, as he stated to me very 





recently, is believed to be the best pear in the world, 
| uncommon size, beauty, flavor, and al] things con- 
,sidered. The Beurre Bose and the Louise Bonne 
| de Jersey, as there Jately proved, have more than 
i rivalled the Marie Louise, as most valuable and 
| productive and profitable kinds. The last named, 
particularly, has proved with us a prodigious bear- 
er, and is in very high repute at Paris; it is there 
called the Louise Bonne d’ Avranches, as it is sta- 
ted by them to have originated either at Avran- 


ches or at Cherbourg. 


| 


| 
| 





like the larch. The trunk grows tall and upright, 
the branches horizontal or pendulous. At Liver- 
poo! I first saw the tree, in December 1841, and 
‘perfectly hardy in that cold but moist climate. By 
‘topping, it was there made to assume the form of 
‘the weeping willow. Altogether, it is a most rare, 
‘useful and splendid tree. In a late number of the 
| Gardener's Chronicle, a most valuable journal, 
j which is edited in London by Dr. Lindley, he 
there states that the Deodara “is as hardy and 
‘fast growing as the larch, more valuable in its tim- 
| ber, and with the evergreen beauty of the cedar of 
|Lebanon. Of all the trees of British India, this is 
|incomparably the most important to England. It 
'has every good quality and no bad one.” Thus 
speaks Dr. Lindley ; and from his pre-eminent bo- 
tanical knowledge, and from the position which he 
| occupies, no one in that country ought to be a bet- 
ter judge. 

Other new hardy and beautiful trees are the 
Aralia japonica, the Sorbus hybridus, or silver-leaved 
mountain Ash ; the Garrya elliptica, and some oth- 
ers which I might name; but none comparatively 





The Duchesse d’ Orleans is another new kind, of | appear to be sv worthy of distinguished notice as 
a beautiful golden russet color, which is very high- | those which are above described. W. K. 


is aoe | 
|ly spoken of in Normandy, Of the later trials, or | 
{of 1841, as Mr Thompson informed me, the fol- 


lowing other kinds have been there approved, as 


Nonantum Hill, Newton, Nov. 1842. 





From the Maine Farmer. 


| 
| being of very distinguished merit, and as highly | _ 


deserving of extensive circulation :—T'hompson 
Pear, a new Flemish fruit; Althorpe Crassane, of 
Knight; Hacon’s Incomparable , and the Dunmore, | 
also of Mr Knight. This last is large, and of most 
excellent quality, a prodigious bearer, and ripens 
between those two main and most profitable and 
established varieties, the Williams Bon Chretien 
and Marie Louise; or it ripens a little before the 
last named. From this cause, the genuine trees of 
the Dunmore, as I am informed, are now sold by 
some as high as half a guineaeach, Rouselench is 
another new kind, originated by Mr Knight, and 
lately proved to be eminently valuable. All Mr 
Knight’s new kinds prove great bearers generally, 
according to Mr Thompson, The Angora Pear 
is described from undoubted testimony, lately re- 
ceived from France, as new and splendid, and late- 
ly sent to that country by the French ambassador 
at Constantinople, brought thither from Angora. 
It is of enormous size, some having weighed near 
5 lbs; fine red next the sun, yellow in the shade. 
A dessert fruit, as understood, which keeps till 
May. Foliage distinct. New and not to be con- 
founded with any other known. 

Of new ornamental or useful productions, | will 
here speak particularly only of two distinct species 
of trees, namely, the Deodara and the Paulownia. 
The Paulownia imperialis is yet exceeding rare. 
It is of a growth so rapid, that, in a highly fertile 
soil, it is stated to have grown to the height of 12 
feet ina single season. The leaves are of unu- 
sual size. ‘The tree—the parent tree of all in 
France—which bloomed for the first time in the 
Garden of Plants at Paris, in open culture, in the 
beginning of May last, is stated to have produced 
blossoms of a blue color, and in clusters, each in- 
dividual flower like the splendid Gloxinia cerulea. 

The Deodara, Cedrus Deodara, or Pinus Deo- 





Of Grapes, the Canon-Hall Muscat, New Sweet | dara, or Holy Cedar of the Mountains, is a new 
Water, Wilmol’s New Early Muscat, Wilmot’s New | tree from the elevated mountains of India, other- 


Black Hamburg; this last being remarkably dis- 
tinct in its appearance, and larger than the Black 
Hamburg, more singular and beautiful, yet not 
indeed deemed superior in regard to flavor to that 


wise termed the God Tree, so called because cer- 
tain nations of thuse countries worship beneath its 
| shade. 
| The Deodara is an evergreen tree with leaves 


QUERIES RESPECTING ROOTS. 

Mr Holmes—Having read your valuable paper 
for 9 years past, and your having promised to trim 
off the knots fram any communication that may 
come from any of your inferior subscribers, is the 
condition on which [ trouble you now, 

Having seen it recommended in your paper that 
roots were good to feed ont to cattle as a substi- 
tute for hay, I should like to know the experience 
of some uf your knowing farmers in this business. 
Suppose a man has got two cows and two tons of 
hay, (which should be four,) and wants the value of 
two tons of hay in roots; how many pounds or 
bushels of potatoes, turnips or carrots must he get 
to supply the deficiency 

] think if this subject was properly investigated 
and generally understood, people would do better 
with their potatoes than to sell them for 12 or 16 
cents per bushel! when hay is worth $15 per ton, as 
it is down east at this time—(f mean in Hancock 
county, and further east.) 

I have asked a number of people what they knew 
of feeding potatoes to stock, and they think that a 
ton of potatoes is as good with a ton of hay, as 
two tons of hay: this is nearly 50 cents per bush- 
el, which I think is raising talers a little too fast— 
but I can’t say ’tain’t right. 

1] should like to know if raw potatoes fed to milch 
cows the same as you would to cattle that are fat- 
ting, (provided they have as much hay as they will 
eat,) whether it wili sap the flesh to disadvantage 
as a dairy loan. 

I should like to know how much more nutriment 
there is ina bushel of boiled vegetables than in a 
bushel of raw ones, 

I have asked questions enough now, and must 
stop: you see what I want. 

I should like for some of your subscribers to tell 
something more of the good effects of muscle-bed 
mud or a clayey loam for growing wheat and grass, 
for perhaps] might help them some. 

A SvuBscriBer. 

Jan. 15, 1843. 
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From the same. 


REMEDY FOR SMUT IN WHEAT. 


Mr Holmes—I attended the Legislature at its 
present session, and talked with a number of the 
tnembers, whose conversation was on the subject of 
wheat-raising, and their great complaint was that 
their wheat smutted, and nearly destroyed the val- 
ue of the crop. I had thought that the preven- 
tion of wheat from smutting was so wel] under- 
stood that no farmer was willing to acknowledge 
that he raised smut, any more thhn dairy-women 
were willing to own that their milk vessels were 
so sour that their milk soured in cold weather. It 
has Jong been my opinion that the farmer who 
raised smut was a sloven—so much so that he 
ought not to complain if he had a wife who was a 
slut in the first degree. I find that your readers 
need line upon line, and those who get what little 
they do know by borrowing your paper of their 
neighbors, need it still more. 

Smut is a disease in wheat, as much as the itch 
is in the human race, or the scab in sheep. The 
cure is neatness in farming, and a free use of alka- 
li. It has been variously used but with the same 
good effect, and it has never failed where it has 
been faithfully used, unless the manure has been 
full of smut which was used on the land sowed to 
wheat. The Winthrop mill hardly knows what 
smnt is, but from history. I will mention a few 
modes that have been effectual. 

First. Make a strong ley of wood ashes, and 
wash the wheat well in cold water; then take a 
peck or more and dip it into the ley while scalding 
hot, and let it be in about one minute or less, then 
spread it immediately on a floor or some conve- 
nient place for it to cool. A basket or a cloth may 
be used to dip it witb, then mix plaster sufficient 
to dry it, after which it may be sowed, 

Second. Wash clean as before, in cold water, 
and spread it on a floor, and put in slacked lime, 
not hot but cold; stir it well with a shovel until it 
partakes of the lime, after which mix with plaster 
and sow it. The plaster is put in that it may be 
comfortably sowed without injuring the hands of 
the sower. Others have well washed their wheat 
and put it into a ley made of lime, a day or two 
before sowing. Others have washed as above and 
put the wheat into a steep of blue vitriol ; others 
have used a strong brine of salt, as strong as it can 
be made with hot water and salt, and after washing 
it well in cold water have put it into that, which is 
the most effectual way if welf rinsed, to clear it of 
oats or light and sickly wheat; then limed, plas- 
tered and sowed, all of which are pretty sure re- 
medies for rust. 

Now, brother farmers, do not complfin if you 
raise smutty wheat, but acknowledge it the just 
punishinent of Providence for the unfaithful and 
slovenly preparation of your seed. 

An O_p Wueart Ratser. 

Jan. 12, 1843. 


{rif the writer of the above has discovered the 
true remedy for “smut” in wheat, his assumplion 
is, perhaps, pardonable;—but it seems to us that 
upon a question in regard to which there has been, 
and now exists, a contrariety of opinion, he speaks 
rather too authoritatively. Nota very dissimilar 
course to that which he recommends, has been 
adopted without beneficial effect, in preventing the 
“smut” in wheat—and this too by farmers who 
are far from being “slovens” in their husbandry. 


AND HORTICULTURAL REGISTER. 


However, as, from his signature, the writer may be 
presumed to speak from the wisdom which expe- 
rience is supposed to give to age, it may be well to 


scriptions. —Com. 


Blinds on Horses. —A writer in the Albany Cul- 
tivator says: “Let me say toall who have skittish 
horses, cut off your blinds, and if your horses scare 
at a leaf, let them see that it is only a leaf. A 
horse is a reasonable {?] animal—and if he has a 
chance to look around him, he is tot going to run 
unless something shows a disposition to hurt him. 
If drivers would take the precaution to turn a 
horse’s head quick towards the danger from which 
he cannot be reined, and let the animal see his 
danger, he would be as ready to shun the danger 
ashis driver. ‘I'wo years since, I had a pair of 
horses that would run away at every unnatural 
touch or noise, until | cut off the blinds of the 
bridles, and they have never run away since. ‘T'o 
test the truth of this, put a blind bridle on a skit- 
tish ox, and he will be almost unmanageable.” 


prove his remedy by strictly following his pre- | 


From the Maine Farmer. 


THE ROLLER. 

Mr Holmes—I am aware that it is much easier 
| to ask questions than to answer them correctly ; or 
at least, | have ever found it to be so, Yet I am 
induced to ask one, hoping that you, or some of 
the * knowing ones” among your correspondents, 
will give the readers of the Farmer some light up- 
on the subject. 

Maj. Conant, of this town, planted a piece of 
corn containing some two or three acres, in the 
spring of 1839. Inthe spring of 1840, he sowed 
the same piece of ground to wheat and grass seed. 
After harrowing in the seed, he applied the roller 
to about one-half of the picce, leaving the other 
half without rolling. I was in the field in July, 
1841, and could tell to a foot what part of the 
piece had been rolled; there being twice as much 
grass on that part which was not rolled the pre- 
vious year, as there was on the other part. And 
Maj. Conant informed me that the wheat’ grew 
much better on that part where the roller was not 





Relief of Choked Cattle.—A correspondent of 
the Albany Cultivator says: “Some two or three | 
years ago, I began to feed potatoes to my cows, | 
and the first time I fed them, one of them got 
choked, and bloated like a bladder. I took my 
knife and stuck it into her, just forward of the hip 
bone on the left side; the wind poured out; the 
bloat went immediately down; I turned her out of 
the stable, and she went to the field. After some 
two or three hours, I went to see her; she was ly- 
ing down, and the potato was lying on the ground 
before her. Some two or three days after, I had 
another cow choked. She went through the same 
process, and with the sane result. Sometime af- 
ter that, one of my neighbors called on me, and 
said one of his best cows was choked with a _ pota- 
ito. I went with him and tapped her as before de- 
iscribed. I found the hole inclined to stop up by 
|the moving of her skin. [ took a goose quill, cut 
| off both euds, and put it into the hole; the bloat 
|went down, and I left her. Two or three days af- 
\ter, I saw him, and he told me she threw out the 
potato after two or three hours, and was well. [| 
|have since fed a good many potatoes, and no acci- 
dent has happened. I am of the opinion that this 
ia the surest and most expeditious way of relieving 
dumb beasts, as well as the safest; at least it is 
the best way that | know of. Try it. 





P. Oris.” 





For Bad Breath.— Mrs. Child recommends chew- 
ing a bit of charcoal after every meal, as a@ saver- 
eign remedy for an offensive breath. “The action 
is purely chemical. It counteracts the acid aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, or food decaying 
about the gums, and it is this acid which destroys 
the teeth.” She adds: “A friend of ours had, 


used, than on the other. ‘The weather was dry for 
some days immediately after sowing. The land is 
a deep loamy soil and there was no difference in 
the seed, nor in the preparation or cultivation, ex- 
cept rolling, both parts having been manured, plow- 
ed and harvested equally alike and at the same 
time. 

Now, sir, I wish to know why the rolling should 
injure the crop of wheat and grass in this case. Is 
the use of the roller detrimental! in all cases, or on- 
ly in particular ones? Please let us know the 
whys and wherefores, and oblige 

Turner, Jan, 1843. 


Note.—The whys and wherefores are not so 
easily explained in this case. We once had a case 
somewhat similar to the above, and we never knew 
the cause of it, for the roller was clearly servicea- 
ble in all other instances. If any of our readers 
can solve the difficulty, we should be pleased to 
have them.—Ed. Me. Fur. 


Jos Prince. 


Potatoes.—M. Auberi, of France, states, as the 
result of experiments continued through three sea- 
sons, that abundant crops of potatoes may be grown 
in poor clayey soils, by simply strewing the sets 
plentifully with rye chaff previous to covering them 
with earth at planting. 

Professor Voelker, of Germany, covers his pota- 
to sets with a layer of tanner’s spent bark, two or 
three inches thick, before turning a furrow over 
them. Hesays he thus provides a loose, spongy 
bed for the young tubers; prevents weeds from 
springing up and growing in immediate contact 
with the plants, and secures an abundant supply of 
moisture during the season, if but one soaking rain 
occur after planting, as the spent bark, covered by 
the surface soil, will retain water during the most 





when about twenty years of age, a front tooth that 
turned black gradually, crumbled, and broke off 
piecemeal. By frequently chewing charcoal, the 
progress of decay was not only arrested, but nature 
set vigorously to work to restore the breach, and 
the crumbled portion grew again, till the whole 
tooth was sound as before. Every one knows that 
charcoal is an antiputrescent. It thus tends to 
preserve the teeth and sweeten the breath.” 





A number of the trees in Penn Square, Phila- 
pelphia, are already in bud. 





protracted drought.—WSelected. 





Big Pig.—We are informed that Mr Azel Per- 
| kins, of East Winthrop, killed a pig a few days 
since, which was 275 days old, and which weighed 
353 lbs. That was an industrious pig. He must 
| have gained more than a pound of pork a day, from 
| the day of his birth to the day of his death, and 
|very nearly 40 lbs, per month.—Maine Far. 


Curious.—T here will be no new moon this month, 
(February,) but two next. 
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Bosrox, Wepnespay, Fesrvary 8, 1843. 


THIRD AGRICULTURAL MEE'TING AT THE 
STATE HOUSE. 


The President, Mr King, in the Chair. 
After some discussion relating to the reports that had 


been published of the former meetings—discussion which | 


we hope may be of service in making us all! careful not 
to pervert the intentions and ideas of those who are 
willing to do something to instruct the assembly—the 
regular subject for the evening—Root Culture—was 
taken up. 

Mr Putnam, Ed. N. E. Farmer, remarked, that he 
should class potatoes among roots, for the time being, 
although they be not, strict/y, roots. 
for stock—they are the best of the roots—but the ques- 
tion comes, whether they do not cost, compared with 
Some will say, yes; 
This turns 


their worth, more than other roots. 
others, no; and both will answer correctly. 


upon the qualities of the soil. .In some parts of the 


These are good | plain, let me know it, and the cows shall have no rota | al course there. 


to them, that they give an unpleasant taste to milk. | common belief. On meadow lands, he might use some 
They sometimes do. But it is by no means certain that | barn manure, butif -o, the quantity would be sinall, 
they always and necessarily do. When fed ont in the Sand or soil from the uplands, would permanently be 
fall and early winter, they often hove this effect. Buta quite as beneficial, load for load, on the peaty lands, us 
gentleman in Salem, who keeps 2 number of cows and | barn manure. 

sells all his milk, fed, last winter, in Dec., upon sugar Mr Parker asked fur the process of cultivating the car- 
| beets ;—then for several weeks in mid-winter upon ruta | rot. 
bagas, and afterwards upon carrot. Tis customers nev- Ans. 
er noticed the change, though many of them, and elso_ sively, it is usual to take Jand that is in good tilth and 
his wife, were very particular, and mueh disliked the | well pulverized, to put on 5 or 6 cords of good manure 
turnip taste. A gentleman, now in the house, keeps! per acre and plow it in early in the spring. About the 
nearly 20 cows, and their milk is brought to this market 120th of May, plow the Jand again, and after making 


. . | . . 
It is bought at the farm by a milkman. | three furrows, to rake the stones, straw, &c. into the fur- 


| 
In Danvers, where this root is cultivated exten- 





every day. 
This man offered, in the autumn, to give the owner of | row last made ; and thus goon until the whole is plow. 
the cows 10 dollars, if he would not feed out to them) ed and raked. Then with the seed-sower, put in the 
the 5 or 600 bushels of ruta bagas that were in his cel- | seed, having the rows from 14 to 16 inches apart; the 


Jur, saying that his customers would not like the milk-| surface is flat. The hoeing, weeding and thinning will 


The gentleman, replied, ** When your customers com- | require about 20 days’ work pcr acre. This is the usu- 

But he (Mr Putnam) thinks there is a 
bagas’’ For the last month, the cows have been fed | better way. He would ridge the land, and have the 
with them, and the milkman has heard no complaint, rows wide enough apart to cultivate with the horse. 
These roots are taken from the cellar a day or two be- | Would not sow earlier than the Sth of June. ‘The 
fore they are used, and laid on the barn floor, where the | work would be much less, and the crop nearly as large. 


strong turnipy smell passes off. They are fed out in the | The Rev. Jared Eliot, of Conn., a century ago worked 





Commonwealth, potatoes are probably the cheapest and 
most profitable. But he must tell Ais experience, wnd 
others must tell theirs. There will be differences, and 
it is only by stating them, that we can arrive at correct 
general conclusions. 

Where he has tilled, and generally in the eastern part 
of the State, on our common loamy fields that have for 
a century and more, been alternately in grass and under 
the plow, it is difficult for us to get good crops of pota- 
toes with any regularity. Here, by putting on five or 
six cords of manure, which will cost when on the field, | 
five or six dollars per cord, or thirty dollars per acre, 
and by the addition of twenty dollars more in seed and 
labor, we may get 150 bushels per acre—including all 
the small ones. Sometimes we get more—200—even 
250 occasionally—but generally they will cost us from 
30 to 40 cts. per bushel on such Jands. When we can 
get a piece of reclaimed meadow land to work on, or 
when we take up pasture grounds or any new lands, we 
can do better—we can get larger crops and at less ex- 
pense. On our common fields, we can do better than to 
raise potutoes for stock, 

Carrots are next to potatoes in worth. 
field in good tilth, and one that is well pulverized, we 
can, by applying about the same sum for manure as was 
allowed for the potato crop, and adding some more la- 
bor, so as to carry the expenses up to 621-2 dollars per 
acre, get néar 50 bushels per acre ; and when we do 
that, the carrots cost us about 12 1-2 cis. per bushel. He 
did not know fromm experience the comparative worth of 
potatoes and carrots, but he would certainly rather have 
three bushels of carrots than one of potatoes. 

We have among us, laiely introduced from Europe, a 
white carrot, that is found to yieldin many instances 
50 per cent. more than the must productive varieties of 
the yellow. This grows partly above ground, and is 
more easily harvested than the others. Whether its 
quality is as good, we must learn by further use, 

With the sugar beet and mangel wurtzel, he had not 

Sometimes the crop will be good, but 
The beet is a great water drinker: it 


Sy taking a 


been successful. 
it is uncertain. 
requires much moisture, and a good soil. If it onee 
gets checked in growth by the summer drouglhit, it sel- 
dom recovers so as to do well. 

The ruta baga, on proper soils, can be raised at the 
When the carrots cost 12 1-2 cts., 
These are 


least expense of any. 
the ruta bagas can be raised for 9 or 10 cts. 
Sut an objection is made | 





nutritious and good for stock. 





iiccbcieeiadie a RAN NR tea a te alee 


afternoon. 


| in this way, plowing the earth from the carrots and then 


’ n ° ° -_ n Ae ol | . . . . 
Che English or round turnip may be cultivated, if) turning it back, and repeating this process several times 


other things are likely to be short, and it may be well 
to sow with these some spots from which early vegeta- 
bles have heen taken; but they are not supposed to be 


very nutritious nor as profitable for extensive cu!tiva- | 


tion as the other roots. They soon grow corky. The 
ruta baga, Mr P. thought, was sweeter and better to- 
wards spring and through the spring, than in the early 
part of winter. 

The question has been agitated whether the stock does 
any better for having roots in winter, than it will if kept 
upon dry hay alone. Many farmers—and they are 
among the most observing—have said that when they 
use roots, the stock derive but little if any benefit from 
them. This he (Mr P.) had heard from so many sour- 
ces, and from such accurate observers, that his faith in 
this root had been somewhat shaken ;—bnt his own use 
of them had led him to regard them with favor; and re- 
cently he had been reading a new publication by Hen- 
ry Stephens, Secretary of the Highland Agricultaral 
Society, of Scotland, in which there is a very minute 
account of the use and effects of turnips. The stock in 
Scotland is fed from November to January upon the 
English or flat turnip and straw. When that variety of 
turnip is consumed, the ruta baga is used, with straw, 
during the remainder of the cold season. Itis found 
that this turnip feed does not improve the appearance 
and condition of the stock at all, until about February. 
After that, the stock improves very rapidly. Now our 
farmers generally get through with their roots, or nearly 
so, in the earlier part of the winter, and if effects are the 
same here as in Scotland, the stock will not apparently 
derive benefit from roots as we use them. But it may 
be that if we have a sufficient supply to last until May, 
we shall find them highly beneficial. 

Mr Parker asked Mr Putnam whether potatoes were 
not a good crop for rough lands? In what state, if you 
manure highly, will they leave the common field soil? 
And how do you treat them, as to manure, on the re. 
claimed meadow lands ? 

Ans. Should take this crop for rough lands, because 
it can be cultivated, on such, better than most others, 
and comparatively does well in quantity and quality. If 
you manure highly, the potatoes wil! leave much of the 
manure for future crops—but if the question be, which 
exhausts the most, corn or potatoes? he would give it 
as his opinion that potatoes do—though this is not the 


} 
wow vbtained good carrots, where by the common pro- 


| cess, he should not have obtained one Jarger than his 
| thamb. 

Mr Gardner, of Seekonk, asked whether in the potato 
cultivation described by Mr P., the hoe was used—and 
said that in his vicinity they are covered and tilled und 
dug with the plow, and they get them at less cost than 
has been named. 

Ans. The hoe is used ;—the great item of cost is the 
manure, 30 dollars per acre. The work done with the 
hee may cost 3 or 4 dollars. 

[Report to be continued.]} 

Subject for discussion at the next meeting—Fruit and 
Fruit Trees. 








Winter Butter.—Last week, Col. Farnsworth, superin- 
| tendant of Francis C. Lowell's farm, Waltham, gave us 
| four lumps of fresh butter, beautifully stamped, and of 


| most excellent quality : we never tasted better that was 

made in winter, and rarely do we find better at any sea- 
|son. We should be heppy to learn the processes of 
| feeding the cows, preserving the milk and making the 


butter. © 


New State Register for 1843.—James Loring, 152 
Washington street, has just published the Massachusetts 
Register for 1843, containing the New Tariff of U.S. 
with the ‘Tariff Law, the State Legislature, the 27th 
Congress, the Army and Navy Officers, Consuls, Militia 
Officers, City Officers of Boston, Salem, and Loweli, 
Ministers, Celleges, Charitable Societies, Banks and Jn- 
surance Companies, Post Masters, Justices, Lawyers, 
U.S. Census of Towns in Massachusetts, Members of 
the Maes. Medical Society, State Apportionment, Treaty 
with China, Boundary Question, Bankruptcy Commis- 
sioners, Boston Pilotage, &c. &e. 


Winter.—During the warm weather in January, the 
New England Farmer ‘announced that some wise old 
gentleman, about nine days before the thaw commenced, 
had seen a peculiar light in the sky, by which he knew 
that * the winter was broken "’ What did he think yes- 
terday morning ?—Post, of Tuesday. 


i> Thought it had been mended.—N. E. Far. 





Sxow.—On Sunday we had a fine fall of snow—pro- 
bably 9 or 10 inches—damp and but little drifted. It is 
the best for sleighing we have had for some years. 
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THERMOMETRICAL 

Reported tur the New England Farmer. 
Ringe of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of tie: New England Farmer, Brighton, Maes. in a shaded | 
Nori iecly exposure, for the week ending Feb. 5. 





Feb. 1843. | 7,A.M. | 12, M. 1 5,2.M. | Wind. 





Sonday, 3e | 14 | 32 { 39 { N. E 

uesday, 31} 32 42 | 42 | NLE. 
We lnesday, 1 | 38 a4 | 34 | N. E. 
‘Thursday, 2) i2 12 7 N. W. 
Fri lay, 3! %5 16 | — ) 2S, 
Saiunday, 4} 16 23 25 | N. W. 
Sunday, 6} 16 | 34 | 32 | N.E. 


* § helow zero. 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpar, Feb. 6, 1843. 
Reported forthe Daily Advertiser. 

At Market 280 Beef Cattle, 700 Sheep, and 20 

Swine. 

Piuices.— Beef Cattle —An advance was efiected, and 
we quote to correspond, viz: First quality, $4 50 a 
475. Second quality, $4 00 a 425. Third quality, 
$3 50 a 3 75. 

About six Cattle were sold for something more than 
our highest quotations, probably sold for about $5 00. 

Sheep —Nearly all at market were stall fed Wethers, 
and were sold trom $2 50, to 4 75. 

Siwine.—No sale. 

{Our quotations last week, were probably not so high 
as they should have been. A large number, however, 
of the best Cattle were purchased on Saturday, before 
they arrived at Brighton, at prices higher than sales of a 


like quality on the succeeding Monday.—Rep.] 





WILOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $2 00 to 2 50 perbushel. Red Top, 
40 to 50 cents. Clover—Northern, 00 to 12c.—Southern, 0 
aldc. Flax Seed, $175 per bushel. Lucerne, 30 c.per lb. 
Canary Seed, $2 50 per bushel. 

GRAIN. Duty, Corn, Rye and Beans, free; Barley 20 
per cent. ; Oats 20 per cent. 

The market remains without any ‘improvement on the 


quotations of the last weekly report. 
Corn—Northern. old, bushel 00 to 00—Southern, round 


yellow, ol/,00 a v0—Southern flat yellow, new, 48 a 49-— 
do. do. white 46 247 --do New Orleans, 00 a 00—Barley 
00 a — —Rye, Northern, 60 a 61—do. Southern, 56 a 53— 


Oats, Southern, 23 a 29—Northern do. 30 to 31—Beans, per 


bushel] 1 25 a1 62.—Shorts, per double bush. — a —Bran, — 
a—. 
FLOUR. There is a moderate demand for Genesee. 


Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos, cr. $437 a 0 vo —do. 
wharf, $4 12a4 25 do. tree of garlic, $4 25 a 4 37 —Phila- 
delphia do, 4 mos. $4 124 a 6 00 —Fredericksburg, low I'd 4 
inos. $4 12} a 4 23—Alexandria, wharf mountain, 4 12 a4 25 
—Georgetown, 8437 a 450—Richmond Canal, $4 250 ou 
—do. City, $0 00a 0 00—Petersburgh, South side $0 00 a0 v0 
— Jo. Country 80 00 a0 00—Genesee, common, cash, 34 56 a 
462— do fancy brands $4 69a 475 — Ohio via Canal, 
8) 00 a 0 0U—do do New Orleans, cash $4 124a 4 37. Rye, 
$y 00 a 3. 75—Indian Meal in bbls. $2 87 a 3 00. 


PROVISIONS.—There is rather more firmness in the 
market but the sales have been very limited. 

Beef—Mess 4 10. new bbl. $775 24 00—Navy—87 000 
7 25.—No. 1,575 .1600—do Prime $4 00a 4 50—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $11 00 a 00 00—do Clear 310 00 a 1050 
do. Mess, 8 00a 8 50—do Prime $5 00 a 600—do Mess 
from other States— a — --do Primg do do 80 00 aU 00 
do. Cargo do, 0 a0 ¢O— —Clear do do $00 60 a 00 00— | 
Butter, shipping, 6 a 8—do store, uninspected, 8 a 10—do 
dairy, 12 a 16,—Lard, No. t, Boston ins. 64a 7 — do 
South and Western, 6 1-2 —av —. Hams, Boston, 7 a7 1-2 
Southern and Western, 0 a 0—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
4 a 5—do new milk, 7 a8. 


WOOI.. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
pertation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, free. All where- 
ot the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 30 per ct. ad. val. and 
3 cts per pound. 

There hus been a fair demand for domestic wool, and sales 








have been wade to considerable extent, but not at improved | 
prices. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, |b. 35 a 40 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood de 32 a 33--—Do 3-4 do 32 a 00-—Do. V-2do 
23 a 30--1-4 an! common do 25 a 27 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 23-- Do. unwashed, 10 a i3--bengasi do 
8 ai0--Saxoay, clean Go—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10 
vo. do mieked, 12 a 16—Saperfine Northern pulled lamb 26 
a 30--No. | do. do. do, 23 a 25—No. 2do do do 13 a 20— 
No. 3 do de du — a —. } 

HOPS Duty 20 percent. | 

Ist surt Mass 1842, ib.9a9 1 2. 

HAY, per ton, $14 50 to 15 00— Eastern Screwed 812 to 13 

nh Ge ; é . | 
Cui.sic--> hipping and 4 meal, 6 to 8c.-—New 9 to Il. 
EGGS 


2d do. do. do. 7a 71-2 


ts a 20. 





SILK BUSINESS. 
Silk Worm Eggs, Pea nuts, and Sulphurs, at $3 50 per 
ounce, 
Mulberry Trees. 
thousand delivered in Boston, by 
Oxford, Jan. 25, 1843. ? 
Near Depoton N. and W. R. Road. § 


Cantons and Multicaulis at 860 per 
J. R. BARBOUR. 


Feb. 1. 


WANTS A SITUATION AS GARDENER. 

An experienced gardener, well acquainted with the various 
branches of the business, and who can procure satisfactory, 
testimonial, both from his late employer and the most cel 
ehrated and practical gardeners in this part of the country, 
wants a situation. Address D. C., at the office of the N. 
Kk. Farmer. Boston, Feb. 1, 1843. 





KOTIiCE TO AGRICULTURISTS AND HORTI- 
CULTURISTS. 

A person who has a thorough knowledge of Agriculture 
and Horticulture, having had twenty years’ experience in one 
of the most flourishing and principal Nurseries and Gardens 
in Massachusetts, would now engage himself to take charge 
of any public or private establishinent in New England. 
The most satisfactory references given. 

A line addressed to W. W. G., post paid, to the care of 
Messrs. HOVEY & Co., Boston, will command immediate 
aitention, 3w* Jan. 23., 1843. 


CORN SHELLERS. 

A Corn sheller is one of the most convenient and labor 
saving implements that the practical farmer has in use. 
Various machines for this purpose have been invented. It 
can be used in all cases for large or small sized ears. It is 
very simple in its construction, and durable iu its operation, 
and no way liable to get of order; one man can work it to 
good advantage, though a man to turn, and a boy to feed it, 
works it much better than one alone. They are so light and 
portable, as to be easily removed from place to place, and 
one machine will serve for several families or even the in- 
habitants of a small town. 

Wixtis's Impraovep Dovatr Operating Corn Suet- 
LEa.—The most perfect and sulstantial article that has heen 
introduced for the purpose ; this machine can be worked by 
hand, or any other power, and will shell two ears of corn at 
the same time; they are highly approved by all that have 
used them, 

For sale by J. BRECK & CO., No. 51 and 52 North Mark- 


et street. 


WILLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED VEGETABLE 
CUTTER. 

This machine surpasses all others for the purpose of cut 
ting Ruta Baga, Mange! Wortzel, and other roots. The 
great objection to other machines, 1s their cutting the roots 
into slices, which makes it almost impossible for the cattle 
to get hold of them: this machine with a little alteration, 
cuts them into large or smail pieces, of such shape as 1s 
most convenient for the cattle to eat. It will cut with ease 
from one to two bushels of roots per minute. For sale by 


J. BECK & CO., Nos. 51 and 52 North Market st. 





SEED BEANS, 


ground in the best possible manner. 











The subscribers will pay cash for the following Beans, viz: 
China Dwarf, Dwarf Caseknife, Horticultural, Early Mo- 
hawk, and Thousand to One. They must be clean and pure. | 

J. BRECK & CO. 51 and 52 North Market st. Boston 


Oct. 12. 





LACTOMETERS—a simple instrument for testing | 


the quality of milk. Forsale by J. BRECK & CO. 


' 





MUCK MANUAL, 
For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., The Muck Man- 
ual for Farmers. By Dr S. L. Dana; price $1. 
Boston, April 13. 


} ment on the old mode of hangin 
| in this manner are becoming daily more in use, and whereve: 


|ed to stones hung in the common way. 


POUDRETTE! POUDRETTE!! 

The subscribers keep constantly on hand, and for sale, 
Poudrette in quantities to surt purchasers ; packed in Bar 
rels in order tor shipping, or transportation by wagon or Rail 
Road. 
_ The experience of five years past has satisfied many 
farmers, that this manure hos the quickest operation upor 
vegetable matter, producing greater abundance, and is the 
cheapest manure they have ever tried. 
_ Orders left at the New England Seed Store, and at the 
factory in Brookline, will meet with prompt attention, 

For sale by J.BRECK & CO, 5i and 52 North Market 
st., Doston. Oct. 26. 
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HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 


Great improvements have heen made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and veaving the 
The length of the 
mould board has he a very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. ‘The Committee at the late trial 
of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 


“ Should our opinion he asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might rhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your /and is heavy, hard orroch, ; 
BEGIN wiTtH Ma. Howanp’s.” ‘ = 


Atthe above mentioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 Ihs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team! Al) acknowledge that Howard's 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
made, 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside: this shoe likewise secures 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. . +7 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough. 
sufficient for breaking up with four eattle, will cost about 
Si0 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra. 

The above Plonghs are for sale, wholesale and retail. at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by ; 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

April 20 


ee 


GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 





Grindstones of different sizes, hung on friction rollera and 


| moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve- 


grindstones, Stones hung 


The rollers can be attach- 
For sale by J. 


BRECK & Co., No. 51 North Market street. 


used, give universal satisfaction. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


The times have indeed sadly changed. One en- 
tire portion of human life is struck out. It is now 
babyhood or manhood. There is no conservative 
state—(we do not speak politically.) Once there 
were intermediate states of boylhood—bare-footed 
and bean-porridge eating state—a spelling and cy- 
phering period—when there were boys to do the 
chores and go errands—when apprentice inden- 
tures were in fashion, and the line between boy- 
hood and manhood well defined by the “ freedom 
suit.” Butthere are no such things now. The 
child steps out of his diaper and frock into a long- 
tailed coat, and high-heeled boots. He exchanges 
the nipple for the cigar. Not one of the present 
generation has ever scen a real, bona fide “ nine- 


day-old” pot of bean porridge; Noah Webster's | 


spelling book is crowded out of school by high 
works on philosophy and metaphysics. There are 
no apprentices now. Young men take a few les- 
sons in the trade they fancy, and set up for them- 
selves. 

But the present generation is as destitute of girls 
asof boys. It is either baby or lady—clout or 
* bustle’—nursery or parlor. The mother tends 
her infant, or waits upon her daughter. Instead of 
spinning flax for their father’s shirt, they reel silk 
for the Jadies’ fair; and instead of knitting stock- 
ings and mending trowsers for their brothers, they 
work lace and make stays for themselves. The 
mother milks, churns, mends, washes and irons, and 
their daughters—the “Jadies’’—read novels, dress, 
and make and receive calls. They make parties, 
instead of puddings, and cook by the book, rather 
than from knowledge. 

We should be delighted to see a generation of 
boys and girls—in looks, actions, and dress—we 
should then hope for health and strenzth, industry 
and sobriety, frugality and economy, prosperity and 
happiness. We go for protection to this class 
of our community. Every father should im- 
pose a tariff, one that should amount to an entire 
prohibition, on the introduction of fashionable fol- 
lies into the family. He should protect and enforce 
home industry. He and his wife and children 
should enter into a “ Home League” on the sub- 
ject. This is the tariff that will restore confidence. 
This is the bank that will freely discount and nev- 
er suspend.—Alerandria Index. 





“KICKING FROLIC.” 

In some of the new counties in the Western 
country, they occasionaliy get up a nice bit of fun, 
which is there termed a ‘‘ Kicking Frolic.” Nev- 
er having attended one of these back-woods “ stam- 
pedes,” we were entirely at a loss as to their object, 
or the manner in which they are carried on, until 
we met with the following description going the 
round of the papers. It seems that having no 
Sulling mills in the new districts, whenever a fine 
piece of cloth is taken from the loom, a ‘ kicking 
frolic” is got up, which amounts to the same thing 
as one of the former machines in the long run, al- 
though the modus operandi is by hand, or rather by 
foot. But we will let one who has taken a kick at 
a piece of cloth, tell his own story: 

«The young folks of both sexes congregate from 
the whole settlement, on a certain evening, for this 
purpose, and the girls particularly look with as 
much anxiety for the jele as any of the city belles 








could possibly feel for the approach of their most 
magnificent balls. When the guests areal] assem- 
bled, and the usual preliminaries passed, the host 
enters with the newly wove cloth, and carefully 
spreads it over the floor. He then covers it coin- 
pletely with that delectable substance yclept ‘ soft 
| soap,’ which, saturating it throughout, renders it in 
‘order for the commencement of the sport. Then 
ithe fun begins. The ladies divest their feet of all 
their covering, and tuck up the skirts of their dress 








/toa convenient height; thenthe gents, with the ut- 
‘most nonchalance, draw off their boots, pull off their | 
| stockings, and rol] up their pantaloons to a corres- | 
ponding height. Thus accoutred, the whole com- 
| pany form a circle upon the outspread cloth, seated 
| upon chairs, each one holding on to a rope passed 
| round the circle, somewhat after the manner that 
| youngsters perform the play of Copenhagen. Then 
the kicking commences, and the soap-suds fly a- 
| round, until the faces and clothes of the ‘kickers, 
| the chairs, tables, floor, and in short, every thing 
about, is completely bespattered. Sometimes there 
| will be two or three of the youths sprawling on the 
' floor, having lost their hold on the rope—and such 
blushing and laughing when one one of the ‘ gals’ 
happens to slip down, you neversaw. As the work 
progresses and draws towards a close, the sport in- 
creases, AJ] is uproarious mirth—each trying to 
kick harder than his neighbor—and the shouting 
and Jaughing, splashing and uproar, are such as 
can only be imagined by one who has been present 
ata kicking frolic. This all over, the beneficiary 
invites the company toa ‘promiscuous grub.’ Hav- 
ing partaken of the ‘fat’ things prepared for the 
occasion, you ‘pair off’ with one of the lovely fair 
ones, to join in a dance.” 


We have ‘shaken a foot” at “apple bees,” 
“ quiltings,” “house warmings,” “bran dances,” 
“corn shuckings,” and other country frolics, but 
never have we taken part in a “kicking” scrape 
like the above. Singular that Dickens, Fiddler, 
nor Trollope did not find them out in their inquisi- 
tive and prying wanderings. —™. O. Picayune. 


Un-ratn Jokes. —At a late celebration of the 
8th of January (Battle of New Orleans,) at Nor- 
wich, Ct., the following ungallant toasts were giv- 
en: 

By P. M. Judson. The Ladies—who, reversing 
Old Hickory’s method of defence, place the cotton 
bags in the rear. [Great laughter and shouts of 
applause. } 

This sally was followed by another about as 
good : 

By Dr. Rogers. Cotton—A material in high 
repute among ladies and warriors, for the erection 
of breast-works. [Peals of laughter and great 
cheering. } 

The following sentiment was drank in cold wa- 
ter at a late Washingtonian Temperance celebra- 
tion in Nantucket: 

The Whalers of the Pacific Ocean—True Wash- 
ingtonians—cold water their only beverage; and 
consequently they are so clear-headed, that, with 
their brains, they enlighten the world. 








*. Your cheese is made from mixed dairies,” said 
‘the customer to the cheese-monger. “ You ’re mis- 
| . . 

jtaken, ma’am—it’s a first rate article, and there’s 





_ho two wheys about it.”— Barre Gaz. 





GREEN'S PATENT STRAW CUTTER, 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. atthe New England Agricul. 
tural Warehouse and Secd Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay anil 


| Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not hetore 


applied to any implement for this purpose. The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequeut 
peculiarities of the machine are; 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
tu use it, that the strength of a balf grown boy is sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in whichthey 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. Itis therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines in geneéral use to get out of order. 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c 


The Proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store No. 51 and 52 North Market street, 
would inform their customers and the public generally that 
they havegn hand the most extensive assortment of Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Tools to be found in the United 
States. Part of which are the following : 

1000 Howard’s Patent Cast] 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels. 
Iron Ploughs 150 * Common do. 
300 Common do. do, 100 ** Spades. 
200 Cultivators. 500 ‘“ Grass Scythes. 
100 Greene’s Straw Cutters./ 300 “ Patent Snaiths. 
5oyWillis’ do. do. 200 ** Common du. 


100 Common do. do. 500 “ Hay Rakes. 
100 Willis’ Patent Corn} 200 “ Garden do. 
Shellers. 200 “ Manure Forks. 


50 Common do do. | 300 “ Hay do. 
2u0 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 500 Pair Trace Chains. 


50 ‘ Vegetable Cutters} 100 “ Truck do. 
50 Common do. do. 100 Drait do. 
200 Hand Corn Mills. 500 Tieup do. 


50 doz. Halter do. 
1000 yards Fence do. 
25 Grind Stones on rollers. 


200 Grain Cradles. 
100 Ox Yokes. 
1500 Doz- Scythe Stones. 
3000 “ Austin’s Rifles. 
March 17. 








FENCE CHAINS. 
Just received from England, 10,000 feet Chains, suitable 
for Fences or other purposes. For sale by J. BRECK & 
CO., No. 52 North Market st. April 21 





TYe& UP CHAINS. 

Just received by 500 Chains for tyeing up Cattle. 

These chains, introduced by E. H. Dery, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col. Jacques, for the purpose of securing cattle to the 
stall,are found te be the safest and most convenient mode 
of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 


For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., No. 52 North 
Market st. 


DRAFT AND TRACE CiAINS, 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
200 “ Truck and leading Chains. 
200 “ Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK &CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. 
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Terms, $2 per year in advance, or$2 59 if not paid 
within thirty days. 

N. b.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank all 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 
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